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‘the Irish-American newsboys, ‘and the like, 


‘tobe convinced how great ‘a multittide of | 


‘Yyouthin New-York are practically outside | 
of our public-school:system. This is the 
more remarkable, as. we have had in Boston. 
ani excellent instance of the working of 
the Compulsory law. . Boston has faithfully’ 


‘carried ont for years this legislation, and 
the result has been all that the friends of 


the law could desire, The sity is practi-- 
tally freed from homeless and vagrant 
children, “Some benevolent. individuals 
‘undertook recently ‘to found: in Boston a 

charity similar to those which have accom- 

plished so much good here—the Boys’ and 

Girls’ Lodging-houses—but discovered, to 

their amazement, after diligent) inquiry, 

that'there were no homeless. children in the 

city of the kind for which these institutions. 
were designed. ‘The whole roving pdpula- 

tion of boys and girls are either schooled or 

forced into houses of detention. .Vagrancy 
is rooted out from the very bottom. .We 

have at hand no statistics of juvenile‘crime 

in Boston, but.we have no doubt that the 

proportion to population is far less than in 

this City. 

In this State, one great difficulty in exe- 
enting the law has been the want of proper 
places of detention. If truants or non; 
attendants were arrosted in villages orsmall 
towns, there was no place to put them ex- 
cept the poor-house or the jail. The consta- 
bles or officers executing the law have 


naturally felt a great reluctance to consign‘. 


these roving children, who are not:yet con- 
taminated, to the soviety of thieves and 
panpers. Then, the larger towns dreaded 
the additional expense of founding another 
“institution” of charity, so that finally:the 
children were left untouched by the law. 
We doubt if, on the whole, truants and non- 
attendants in our rural districts are forced 
to attend school any more than they were 
before the passage of the act. . In this City, 
the former Superintendent and the. majori- 
ty of the Board of Education have only. 
given the Jawa half-hearted support. They 
have contented themselves mainly with 


the appointment of Truant Agents, and the - 


forcing into. school of the runaway 
and truant children, This: work, though, 
useful, is not precisely what the law in: 
tended, and does but slightly touch the 
great evil in the City, of children’s var 
grancy. ‘The same difficuly has been expe- 
rienced here as in: the rural districts. It 
seemed harsh and unwise to confine:a mere- 
ly-toying and restless child with petty 
criminals in the House of Refuge, or with 
legally vagrant children in the Juvenile 
Asylum or the Roman Catholic Protectory.’ 
There was no. proper place of. detention, 
unless the Board of Education would open 
one. ‘This they have not thought fit to do, 
Fortunately for the City, the same thing has 
occurred as does with many of our charities; 
private energy and ingenuity have taken 
the place of public and official neg- 
lect.. The various night and ‘‘ -time ” 
schools of fhe Boys’ and Girls’ Lodging- 
honses, and: of the Children’s Aid Society 
have reached great numbers of the vagrant 
classof youth. Several thousands are thus 
schooled and brought under some degree of 
training. But there is still needed the ex- 
ectution of the law and the final breaking up 
of childish vagrancy. 

Brooklyn bas already ied New-York in the 
matter of ‘‘model lodging-houses ” for work- 
ing people.’ Our sister city seems to con- 
tain’ a few young men of capital and 
of ‘brains, «who care for something be- 
sides. wealth, who are ready “not. only 
to work for public matters, but to. ‘ pay 
with their persons.” That is they risk 
both money and reputation in ; phi+ 
lanthropic and political reforms. — Some 
of these persons, we suppose, have 
created a wise series. of. institutions in 
Brooklyn for making education universal. 
The'trnants are first sought after, then thé 
non-attendants, by appointed officers.) 
These children are then brought to the 


public schools ; if. they still absent them- | 


sélves, they are taken the next time toa 
kind of truant day-school, where ; only tru- 
‘ants attend. Here, if they run away two or 
three times, they are “warned, and then, 


if persistent, conducted to an asylum 4 in the” 


outskirts of the city—a “ Truant Home ”— 
where ‘they are kept in arrest for several 
months. or a year. None of these schools | 
or places. of detention are very ex- 
pensive, 
‘much loadéd with taxes as ‘New-York, :} 
there hag ‘been, as. 
from tax-payers: as to the. increased  ex- 


pense,. Such institutions soon pay for them- 
selves in diminished crime and pauperiam..} 
‘Other: cities soe Beate ammght | imitate 


and, though Brooklyn is . as. 


yet, no. complaint. 


Poliaant 66 ebke Whaat Barpenee that it 
is inexplicable why Gen. Grant did not 


‘perform the feat four years ago, instead of . 
‘Rostponing. + until hed third Presidential 


term. 

The: plan devised by Gen. GRAwT and his 
\fellow-conspirators is substantially as fol- 
lows: On the fatal day fixed for the 
destruction of American liberty} he will 
send a company of Marines tothe Capitol, 
who will drive outthe Representatives and 
Senators at the point of the bayonet. As” 
soon as this is done he will issue a proclama- 
tion cing ‘that the United States is 


‘to be heliceforth an Empire, and that he 
will be crowned’ Emperor at precisely 3 


(elock P. M., by the Rev. Dr. Newman: 
Thus;'the Republic: will bé overthrown in 
the space of say twenty-five minutes, and 
the military despotism of Ulysses I. will be 
firmly’ established. . Could anything be: 
easier? And yet, there are scores of dull, 
obstinate people who insist that éne man 
eannot enslave 40,000,000 against their 

Of conrse, it will’ be necessary for the 
Emperor to take some steps to consolidate 
his power and protect the Empire from the 
opposition of its enemies. A few simple 
measures will be all that,will’ be needed. 
New-York City will be occupied in force by 
an army.of. men from’ Governor’s Island, 
who will plant a howitzer in Union-square 
and overawe. the population. If there 
should be any resistance made by the regi- 
ments of the National Guard, they. will be 
politely requested to stand immediately in 
front of the howitzer, so that they can be 
mowed down and terror can be struck’ to 
the hearts of rebellious sympathizers, A 
similar course will be pursued in‘the othér 
cities, and it .is estimated that with the 
forge at the command of the Emperor, an 
average of fully five soldiers can be thrown 
into each city in the Union, with strict or- 
ders'to tread it under their ten combined 
iron. heels. 

But. it may be objected that Congress, 
after haying been driven out of -Washing- 
ton, will meet somewhere else, and: will be 
recognized everywhere as the lawfal Gov- 
ernment of the nation. The States will 
support Congress with their Militia, and 
with as many volunteers as may be called 
for, and the reign of the Emperor will be 
ended by the march of a& posse of -police- 
men on the White House, who’ will .arrest 
him and look him up for trial. 

Very probably Congress might adopt this: 
course, but the Emperor would laugh in his 
sardonic, cruel way at the impotence: of 
his* foes. 
had assembled a force of; say some 50,- 
000 men, and then he would quietly, sur- 
round the hostile camp with two of his 
trusted conspirators, and put the entire 
50,000 men in irons: This would so crush 
‘the spirit of the nation that no more show 
of resistances would be made, and for the 
rest. of his life the stern and gloomy tyrant 
would rule with merciless. severity, and. 
wring enormous taxes from his trembling 
forty millions of subjects. 

Since it is-thus manifest that it would be 
one of the easiest things in the worldfor 
an ambitious. President to. make. himself 
Emperor, there can be no doubt that Gen. 
Grant, if he is again elected President, 
will carry ont. the nefarious plan. just re- 
vealed. ‘But he will do more than this. If 
a President, with the aid of a dozen con- 
spirators, can impose his will on the people 
of the United States, why should he be sat- 
isfied with anything short of universal 6m- 
pire? Gen. Grant would find it as easy to 
usurp. the throne of ‘Queen VicToRIA or of 
the German Emperor, as to make himself 


| Emperor of the United States. All he would 


have to do would. be to proclaim himself 
King of England and Emperor of Germany, 
and to send an army of fifteen men to Lon- 
don and ‘another of equal strength to Berlin. 
The Englishmen and the Germans would 
submit to the conqueror as readily as the 
Americans, and: it. is probable that within 
six months after establishing the Empire in 
‘this‘cotintry, Gen, Grant would succeed in 
bringing the entire. civilized world, to say 
nothing of Africa ‘and China, under his 
scéptre. 


‘With this terrible danger confronting us, , 


it is folly for intelligent: men to oppose the 
election. of Gen.’ GRANT on any® trifling 
questions of policy. The man is plainly de- 
termined to become an Emperor, or. else he 
would not ‘have slept.inthe same bed on 
which Dom; PepRo: slept when ‘he visited, 


Philadelphia, and it has been shown how 


readily he can’ carry out his plansif he is 

‘again placed in the White House: It is all 

very well to say that itis an insult: to the 

American people to allege thatone mah can 

‘place his foot-on the unwilling necks of’ 
40,000,000... Atvleast- six—and possibly 

sever.—Demoerats. know that Grant intends 

crown, and if we are 


He would wait until Congress. 


‘statues. hy beonae. was gris 3 Al 
» Webster the aff pees 


New-England admirer of the Great Exponnder. 


German New-York has honored: the memory of tp 
two of Germany’s. greatest’ poets. France has’ 


given us not only the name and: fame of 
| Laraverre, bat his. counterfeit presentment in 
enduring bronze, and the sons of the Pilgrims 
domesticated in this City contemplate the erée- 
tion of a suitable. memorial to honor the lives 
and services of the founders of the New-Eng- 


land colony.’ The history of the Knickerbock- | 


ers, the Revolutionary struggle in New-York, 


‘and the building of the Empire State would 


surely furnish sufficient subjects for the chisel 
of the sculptor, as they haye already done for 
the pen of poet and novelist and the pencil of 
theartist.. Where are the men who will do for 
theseas other mén have done for less familiar 
themes? Perhaps we may. find them in an- 
other genération; none of. our millionaires 
leave: endowments for the City which strength- ~ 
ened their prosperity; rnoneof them build their 
own monuments. with that of some greater son 
of New-York. 

Obviously, the City of New-York has not had 
a life long enough to furnish many citizens 
whose services in any department of human ac- 


/ *} tivity deserve the gratitude and veneration of 


posterity. When we reflect how nearly we es- 
eaped haying a statue of WitttaAm M. Twexp 


| set up'in the midst of the city which he robbed, 


we may be grateful that we have thus far gone 
outside of the community for subjects deserving 
perpetuation in bronze and marble. But it can- 
not be sald that the State is thus poorin mem- 
ories.. The names of Henprick Hopson and 
WasHincton Irvine have. already Been sug- 
gested as worthy of a dignified’ commemors- 
tion, Prk STUYYESANT, as a representative 
of Duteh, colonial rule, is another character 
whose identification with our history'is as close 
as that of Irvine, his delightful . biograpner/ 
Dz Wirt Ciiston deserves something ofthe 
City whose wealth was largely drawn from the 
work which he projected. Andis not the mem- 
ory of Robert Funton worthy of a more endu- 
ring monument than the igure which does him 
humble duty on the wooden front of the Fulton 
Ferry waiting-room! Jamzs Fennrore Cooper, 
in bronze, would not only adorn the New-York 
Valhalla, but would. keep green the memory of 
one of the founders of Americaniliterature. The 
names of- many other men, sons of. New-York 
and proper subjects for the chisel of the sta- 
tuary, will occur to the reader of our own history: 
Perhaps the paucity of the endowments and 
the scarcity of the statues are traceable to the 
same cause. New-York is a cosmopolitan city. 
It would be better for us if we were. more pfo- 
vincial. The city is too big. A big city may 
be curious, butitis not interesting. Its big- 
ness is against it. No other city. in the Repub- 
lic offers so great a premium for municipal ras- 
cality and plunder, and no other’ city in the 
country has. a population so utterly indifferent 
to its prosperity. ‘The apathy with which our 
fellow-citizens regard the chtonic maladminis- 
tration of the City Government is only another 
form of the indifference with which they see 
opportunities’ for the adornment. of the Cisy 
slip away from them year by year. A proposi- 
tion to cut down an_old tree, to set up a statue, or 
to abolish an official sinecure, in Boston, would 
be discussed at every dinner-table. in: that ad- 
mirably-governed city. It may>be said that 
Boston is only a big town. Itis a pity that we 
should ever have anything but provincial 
towns, if this- is provincialism. “Who cares 
whether New-York is well governed or not-t 
The few who do care are so far out-numbered 
by those who do not that they cut. almost no 
figure in the problem of self-government. This 
is the reason why there is so little local pride 
among New-Yorkers.  Qur ‘ fellow-citizens 
talk much, and braggingly about their 
city when they are away from home. 
Their works belio their: words. There is no 
unity, no homogeneity, in our population. One 
portion, one cliqué, may look on with, languid 
and distant interest. while another fragment of 
the community is engaged in some work; but 
nothing can easily move the whole people at 
once upon any given range of thought. It is 
useless, therefore, to appeal to a local pride 
which has. only a feeble existence. Few rich 
men have a thought for ‘the honor of New- 
York.” So long as they have their daily com- 
forts, their diversions, and their common 
safety assured, opr people will not bestow much 
anxiety on the welfare or the adornment of the 
City in which they live, and how can we expect 
that they will honor the memiories of their fel- 


‘Jow-citizens of a previous generation, when 


they are so indifferent to the honor, credit, and 
renown of the Vity of their own time! 


* 


While our period of . youth and growth and 
development lasts we shall never cease to furnish 
cause tok astonishment to. the countries of Europe. 

“Fifteen years ago,” says the London News, ‘‘ any: 
oné who had ventured to predict that in 1879 the: 


“Cnited States would not only have paid off a con- 


siderable portion of its public debt, but be also in a 
‘commercial and financial position to draw. upon the 
gold reserves of Europe as. it is doing, would have 
Deen as a lunatic, But there Was no such 


“prophet. “At that time men of great commercial and 


financial experience did not hesitate to say that the 


“debt could not and would not, be: Seriously dealt 


with, while the marvelous development of American 
production which we have witnesped during the lagt 


‘fow years.was not so much as imagined.” Our Lon- 


don contemporary takes this retrospective glance in 

the course of an article on the of gold 

from England and Pranee for the United States, in 

which it does not attempt to conceal its uneasiness 

at the prospect, the amount of gold shipped to this 

eountrysinee Aug. 1 ‘having been about $70,000, 000. 
} interesting, 


‘wisp we will instently bribe him with some |: 


ae a8. s that of Captais-Goneral 


stealth, in giving to many feertcen and pri- 
vate, and never allowing bis preg ch ‘published. 
Such eccentricity is as. rare as it is commendable, 
and might be imitated with excellent effect im this 
conimunity. : abe 
PE TASTE ROE a hes “e 

The Sabbath-observancé wioveuanlee c whieh 
was begun in this City on “Tuesday night by the’ 
foundation of s scelety composed of 
Jewish “ministers and laymen, for 
promoting a stricter observance of the Mosaic 8 
bath, may at least serve to point a mioral, whether 
suceseds or failse—which latter is the ‘more lixely. | 
It is eonceded on all hands that the 
Jewish Sabbath is as little obterved with strictness | 
amoug our Hebrew population as the tdliopal 
Puritan Sunday, which was modeled’ upon the Mo- ’ 
saic ifistitution, is among the descendants of the >. 
Puritans.and those who have joined them in the de- © 
velopment of free institutions, Among alatge ciasa 
of the community, the desirability of the ancient op 
servance is called In question, and while it is admit’, 
ted that one day in seven for rest and thé culture of 
the higher sentiments is buta fair concession to the | 
physical, mental, and spiritual needs of man, it is 
contended that each individual should be at 
liberty to consult his own inclination and 
judgement as to the .spécial manner’ in which 
he will spend the day. Said one of the oldest 
and wisest Presbyterian’ ministers.in this Qity 
the other night, speaking of the Sunday question: ’ 
** My views on that subject have undergone a great 
change within the last ten years.” This was from a 
minister who has always been one of the bulwarks 
upholding the observance of Sunday in the .old- 
fashioned Puritan way, and who has done splendid 
service in its favor, but is now willing te own that 
his zeal was. a little overdone, and that’ the 
views he advocated were impracticable. © With the 
80,000 or 90,000 Jews in this City, the strieh ob- 
servance’ of the Mosaic Sabbath amounts to a 
practical withdrawal of two daysgrom the support 
' of their families. Some of them are bankers, others 
brokers, clothing dealers, dry goods men, | manufac- 
turers. They lose a great deal of trade by keeping 
their places of business closed on tlie Sabbath, 
(Saturday,) and they gain very little by keeping 
open on Sunday. The disposition among , them 
is consequently strong to follow the salen we ‘the 
majority who are their customers, and to takes 
protty large latitude in the interpretation of the 
Mosaic law. Dr. BuUMENypHAD and his associates 
will find the same diffienlty in pressing home. the: * 
purpose of their society that our own Sunday agi- 
tators have found—a practical difficulty, based partly 
upon the exigencies of business and soeial life, and 
partly upon a growing belief that bigotry has over. « 
done her part a little in the dramaof human history: 

rE 

Differences between passengers and railroads 
are of more constant occurrence in Engiaad than fn 
the United States, not that your Englishman is 
litigious, but. because having # ‘fixed ides of his 
rights, when he thinks himself imposed upon, he is 
willing to sacrifice his time and his money in’ de- 
fense of those rights. Two or three recent. cases are 
worth recalling. One is. of a mixed character. A 
passenger having taken a tisket in England, which - 
was to carry him from London to Paris and back 
again, was injured by a railroad accident in France. 
On the ticket was printed ‘each company. [the 


-South-eastern and the Ghemin de Fer du Nord} 


incurs no responsibility of any kind beyond what 
arises in connection with its own trains and boats in 
consequence of passengers being booked to travel 
over railways of other companies; such through 
booking being only for the convenience of passen- 
gers.” The accident having been caused by gross. 
negligenes on the French road, the passenger brought 
a suit for damages against the company. No. 
evidence was given that the plain knew what was 
the character of the ticken. The jury found that. 
the plaintiff did not know what, was the me tie, the 


But: the troubles which. arise are these : | 

plea might always be entered by the passenger that 
he had not read his ticket, and, on Pompe asx ting 
too great license might be given to the railroad com: 


“panies. A plan whieh is sow being adopted in. Eng ey 


land, ‘and which might be copied in the United’ 


placed in the. depots and waiting epte 

tails the character of the ticket and lis 
of the company: peagecern es gg 
who took steamer from Dublin to Whitehaven. _ The 
steamer was 


or injury,” de.” 
face of his tiexet, was only printed ‘ qisrteunebs 
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nets, wee and Nignor Del Puente were both 
Wood in their réles. The former artist is evidently. 
‘Shan he was at ihe beginning of the 


d goo night's performance of Sul- 
= pizio'was one Agel most suceessfal: personations., 

r was well put upon the stage, the dresses of 

company were appropriate and fresn, and the gen, 

: fee ea veh eine be asked. The unusual 


See ares in Mase he sere, 
Soest ae tne Stactecelad It was 
; tor Mile, Marimon, and one whieh 


cosa geod eohy gan idly old; actor, whose 
Mines has been for some time past s subject ot 
‘gnxious comment, received a welcome of the hearti-_ 
“kind: &® public testimonial whieh must have 
“watmed bis heart. The play was set ina tasteful 
j : with even intelligence’ and 


members of the company 

‘nelnded in the cast. A performance at once 

‘and interesting should hold the atten- 

‘of the pablie for many days to come. ot OY 

5) *6Q]d Heads and Young Hearts ” has kept its place 
“Sf popuilar e for neatly two score years, and we. 
believe that is one of Mr, Boucicault’s few works. 
whit eg! ray sacha eg future from 

- It shows the brighter and better side of 


aud Young Hearts” belongs to that small group of 
comedies whieh includes. ** London Aeereate,™ 
-Holtess,” “Alms Mater,” ‘How She 


~” and two or three others—most of them” 
ee ‘well-written "an All of these 


ents 


ay op enna h ae gaear 
r "These gomic plays,-and a single | Irish 
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